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1. Introduction 


Most university degrees in France include languages as part of the curriculum. 
LANguages for Students of Other Disciplines (LANSOD) courses refer 
to language courses destined to students whose major is not languages, but 
another discipline such as musicology or chemistry. It is estimated about 
90% of students enrolled in French higher education attend LANSOD classes 
(Causa & Derivry-Plard, 2013). At the same time, it is agreed that French 
universities should ‘professionalise’ students — that is, prepare them for their 
future professional lives. LANSOD courses should be no exception and should 
be included in this process, yet French universities appear to struggle with the 
design of language courses that are relevant to the future professional needs 
of learners. 


This chapter aims at questioning the notion of professionalisation in the specific 
context of LANSOD university courses in France. To do so, I will first investigate 
how ‘professionalisation’ is commonly defined and how it is implemented in 
French universities, especially in LANSOD courses. The second part of this 
article will deal with the particular case of a LANSOD undergraduate course at 
the University of Lille; the point is to illustrate how complex it can be to design 
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a curriculum relevant to learners’ future professional needs and to provide 
practitioners with tools that could prove useful in similar contexts for the design 
of professionalising LANSOD courses. 


2. Context overview: professionalisation, 
French universities, and language courses 


2.1. ‘Professionalisation’ and French universities 
2.1.1. Definitions and rationale behind ‘professionalisation” 


The ‘professionalisation’ of objectives, courses, and students is now a key 
mission of French higher education (Bourdon, Giret, & Goudard, 2012; Stavrou, 
2011; Van der Yeught, 2014). Yet it is only quite recently that the idea has started 
to take hold that French universities should be involved in training qualified staff 
for the private sector (Leroux, 2014). Until the 1960’s, apart from a few faculties 
that provided students with vocational training, such as medicine and law 
(Gayraud, Simon-Zarca, & Soldano, 2011), the “sole idea of professionalisation 
[...] within general curriculum subjects met great hostility from part of the 
university world” (Renaut, 1995; as cited in Leroux, 2014, p. 95). Any interest 
in the active life (vita activa) over contemplative life (vita contemplativa) was 
mostly perceived as an obstacle to true disinterested knowledge and research 
(Van der Yeught, 2014). Besides, universities long put off professionalisation to 
the benefit of great schools (grandes écoles), which are separate from the public 
university system; they are aimed at educating the nation’s administrative and 
technical elite (Leroux, 2014) and are characterised by competitive recruitment 
and technical and professionalised knowledge. 


Yet European integration policies and the rising problem of graduate 
unemployment in the past four decades in France has spurred a continuous 
movement towards the professionalisation of university courses (Leroux, 
2014). The Maastricht treaty and Amsterdam treaty (1993 and 1997), the 
Lisbon strategy (2002), and the Bologna declaration (1999) were key in 
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setting professional integration as a high-priority goal for Europe. In France 
more specifically, the creation of the University Technical Institutes (1966), 
the Faure law (1968), the Attali report (1998), the Plan réussite en licence (a 
national programme to support undergraduate education, 2007), and the Aghion 
report (2010) all contributed to putting the professionalisation of students on 
the agenda of French universities (Bourdon et al., 2012; Gachassin, Labbé, & 
Mias, 2013; Gayraud et al., 2011; Stavrou, 2011). In recent years, the number 
of vocational’ undergraduate and postgraduate programmes has dramatically 
increased (Gayraud et al., 2011), and there is a clear trend towards giving 
vocational emphasis to all university courses (Leroux, 2014). This is made 
evident in university contracts, the description of degree courses, and the fact 
that university funding is now calculated in part on the employment rate of 
graduates (Leroux, 2014). 


It is striking to note that the definitions of the key term ‘professionalisation’ 
in European and French directives either differ from one text to another or are 
rather vague (Doray, Tremblay, & Groleau, 2015; Stavrou, 2011). In its most 
general meaning, ‘professionalising’ university courses refers to a process 
whose aim is to “provide the productive system with a flow of highly skilled 
workers” (Leroux, 2014, p. 89). The main underlying argument is that the 
professionalisation of higher education would ease graduates’ integration into 
working life, thereby stimulating economic growth (Doray et al., 2015). To that 
end, there needs to be a proper fit between university education and the labour 
market, socio-economic demands, and job opportunities (Doray et al., 2015; 
Stavrou, 2011); it is the professional field that tends to dictate what should and 
should not be taught, and how (Stavrou, 2011). As such, ‘professionalisation’ is 
very much linked to ‘employability’, a notion that started to be in the spotlight 
in the 1990’s (Forrier & Sels, 2003). ‘Employability’ refers to 


“the capacity to build, entertain and develop useful skills, adapted to 
the local market, while ensuring productivity, flexibility and mobility. 
Important elements of employability should be acquired during 


2. In this article, the terms ‘occupational’, ‘vocational’, and ‘professional’ are used interchangeably. For a discussion on 
these various terms, see for example Wedekind (2018). 
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studies: a recognised qualification (degree), knowledge (general and 
professional), suitable business behaviours and adaptation capacities” 
(Leroux, 2014, pp. 96-97). 


This broad interpretation of ‘employability’ reveals competing understandings 
as to what professionalising university courses should consist of. Should there be 
a strict match between a particular job and a particular course? Or should there 
be a focus on the acquisition of more general knowledge, skills, and existential 
competence that can be transferable from one distinct professional field to 
another (Doray et al., 2015; Stavrou, 2011)? These various interpretations then 
impact the design of courses differently. 


2.1.2. _ Implementations of ‘professionalisation’ in French universities 


Together with Chirache and Vincens (1992), Leroux (2014) stressed that “all 
higher education courses have a vocational element, to a greater or lesser extent, 
in that they have a vocational purpose. This is still the situation because such 
courses generally lead to employment for most of the students” (p. 94). However, 
there is considerable variation in the degree of professionalisation of courses, so 
that together with Doray et al. (2015) and Gayraud et al. (2011), we argue that 
professionalisation can be viewed on a continuum. At one end of the continuum, 
courses lay emphasis on clearly defined professional purposes in preparation 
for jobs that require students to obtain specific university diplomas that then 
guarantee access to specific professions, such as in the medical field (Doray et 
al., 2015). At the other end of the continuum, degree courses purposefully lead 
to a wide range of professions (Gayraud et al., 2011); this is often the case for 
undergraduate studies that cover several fields without targeting specific jobs, 
such as most bachelor’s degrees in history and biology (Gayraud et al., 2011). 
There are many possible scenarios in between, including degree courses that 
depend on strict accreditation processes and frames of reference, but students 
in such programmes do not automatically get a position after graduation, and 
they benefit from a larger pool of job opportunities, as is the case with university 
engineering schools. 
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Apart from increasing the number of vocational courses, there are many other 
ways for universities to professionalise academic courses (Annoot et al., 2019; 
Doray et al., 2015; Gachassin et al., 2013; Gayraud et al., 2011; Stavrou, 2011). 
Curricula can be specifically designed to facilitate employment. Practical 
training can be set up in the form of internships, job placements, and practical 
courses. Professionals can intervene in the design of the course, during one- 
off interventions and in university-business forums. Teachers might decide to 
favour active learning grounded on the notion of ‘competence’, understood as 
either a specific or a transversal skill relevant to the job market, and propose 
individualised activities relevant to each learner’s professional objectives. 


The second way to foster the employability of university students is to provide 
them with relevant information concerning the job market. For example, the 
BAIP (Career Support Centre) oversees the advertisement of internships 
and jobs in universities; the mission of the OFIVE (Student Affairs Office) 
is to produce data on academic success and on the job integration of former 
graduates. Last but not least, selective admission and the promotion of work 
experience through VAEs (Validation Of Acquired Experience leading to a 
certification) are other means to increase graduate employability. 


2.2. ‘Professionalisation’ and language 
courses in French universities 


2.2.1. The emergence of LANSOD professionalising courses 


The fact that languages have progressively gained importance in curricula can 
be in part related to the professionalisation of courses in universities. Indeed, 
computer literacy, good analytical skills, and modern languages have started to 
be considered necessary transversal skills (Gayraud et al., 2011), and structural 
university reforms such as the Plan réussite en licence (plan to foster academic 
success in undergraduate programmes) have highlighted the importance of 
providing students with multidisciplinary skills that could be useful in all 
professions (Leroux, 2014). 
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This accounts for why, from the 1970’s onwards, languages have started to 
appear systematically in higher education curricula. Language courses tended to 
be optional initially, before becoming more widely spread and compulsory (Van 
der Yeught, 2014). Progressively, the LANSOD sector took shape. The term 
LANSAD (LANgues pour Spécialistes d’ Autres Disciplines) and its equivalent 
in English - LANSOD - were coined in 1993 and in 2016, respectively (Mémet, 
2001; Van der Yeught, 2016). As was mentioned previously, the great majority 
of students enrolled in higher education in France are taught foreign languages 
in LANSOD courses; in other words, languages now seem well-established in 
curricula, especially English, which is the most studied foreign language by far 
(Braud, Millot, Sarre, & Wozniak, 2015). 


LANSOD courses, just like degree courses more generally, can also be viewed 
ona continuum, from general and transversal courses to highly professionalising 
and specialised courses. A distinction that is commonly made is based on the 
weight given to disciplinary and/or professional content, as opposed to the L2 
(Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Continuum of programmes that integrate content and language 
(adapted from Thompson & McKinley, 2018) 


Disciplinary 
and/or Language 


professional Immersion CLIL LSP LGP 


content 


In immersion programmes, learners benefit from an important amount of subject 
instruction in a sheltered classroom environment via the L2; the assumption is 
that the L2 will be acquired via exposure to comprehensible input (Thompson & 
McKinley, 2018). In content and language integrated learning, students generally 
receive both content and language classes, and the content class is primarily 
carried out in the L2 by content-trained instructors (Thompson & McKinley, 
2018). Languages for Specific Purposes (LSP) are more focussed on language 
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learning but give great importance to the discipline/profession of the learners, 
while languages for general purposes focus on the language without making 
specific reference to a discipline/profession. The most common types of courses 
in LANSOD contexts are LSP classes and general language classes; therefore, 
they will remain the focus from here on. 


Many researchers advocate a strong integration of disciplinary and professional 
components in LANSOD courses (Brudermann, Mattioli, Roussel, & Sarré, 
2016; Sarré, Millot, Wozniak, & Braud, 2017; Sarré & Whyte, 2016; Wozniak 
& Millot, 2016). For example, Hardy (2013a) argued that “it is [...] part of 
[the] mission [of LANSOD teachers] to help their learners acquire the keys to 
the language-culture of a specific professional environment”? (para. 1). For Van 
der Yeught (2014), all LANSOD students “should be taught to communicate in 
foreign languages in the professional perspective which they chose, that is that 
they should study the language for specific purposes related to their disciplinary 
training” (para. 52). LSPs are particularly relevant because they aim at “making 
learners operational in oral and written communication situations in particular 
professional contexts’ (Hardy, 2013b, para. 1). Moreover, several studies have 
indicated that specialised language courses trigger learner motivation (e.g. Toffoli 
& Speranza, 2016; Wozniak & Millot, 2016). Sarré (personal communication, 
December 13, 2018) has advocated a gradual integration of specialised and 
professionalising content over the course of the LANSOD training programme 
(Figure 2 below). He differentiated general and specific purposes, as well as 
academic, professional, and occupational purposes. 


To professionalise LANSOD courses, we may integrate content specific to a 
certain discipline (e.g. history, mathematics, or musicology), or a profession 
(e.g. archivist, statistician, or songwriter). Content can focus on terminology 
(Resche, 1996), phonetics (Péchou & Stenton, 2001), genre analysis (Swales, 
2004), relevant intercultural knowledge (Narcy-Combes, 2003), case studies 


3. Translated from the French: “Faire acquérir a leurs apprenants les clés de la langue-culture d’un milieu professionnel fait 
donc partie de leur mission”. 


4. Translated from the French: “L’enseignement d’une langue de spécialité vise 4 rendre |’apprenant opérationnel dans des 
situations de communication, orales ou écrites, dans un contexte professionnel particulier”. 
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(Van der Yeught, 2017), or activities based on professional experiences (such as 
professional reports). We can also rely on teaching and learning methodologies 
that aim at fostering general transferable skills and knowledge, to mention the 
distinction that was made earlier. Learner autonomy, defined as “the educational 
objective of progressively enabling students to manage their learning activities 
responsibly” (La Borderie, 1998, p. 14)°, and critical thinking have often become 
explicit objectives of LANSOD courses (Iglesias-Philippot, 2013; Macreé, 2014; 
Toffoli & Speranza, 2016). In general, methodologies tend to favour active 
pedagogies (e.g. project-based or task-oriented; Whyte, 2013). The course can 
be tailored to individual needs (Deyrich, 2004), while group work can be used to 
favour the development of interpersonal skills. 


Figure 2. What content for LANSOD courses? Progressive specialisation of 
content (adapted from Sarré, slide 16) 


English for English for English for English for 
General Specific General General 

Academic Academic Professional Occupational 
Purposes Purposes Purposes Purposes (e.g. 
(e.g. English (e.g. (e.g. English English for the 


English for 
Specific 
Occupational 
Purposes (e.g. 


English for 
to study in a English for for transversal hotel trade) tour guides) 
higher studying professional 

education psychology) skills such as 


setting) CV writing) 


2.2.2. __ The slow and problematic integration 
of ‘professionalisation in LANSOD courses 


Despite the importance the LANSOD sector has gained over the years, its 
emergence did not automatically constitute a decisive contribution to the 
professionalisation of learners. If language teaching and learning has become 
more communication oriented, this change has not necessarily been accompanied 
by the professionalisation of objectives, content, and methods (Van der Yeught, 


5. Translated from the French: “objectif éducatif qui consiste 4 rendre progressivement les éléves capables de gérer, de 
maniére responsable, leurs activités d’apprentissage”. 
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2014). Quite often, what is expected of a LANSOD course is still not explicit. 
The mission of LANSOD teachers is often presented as ‘foreign languages: two 
hours per week’ in the descriptions of courses, and they often have to find out 
the objectives, content, and teaching methods of the course on their own (Van 
der Yeught, 2014). 


The assessment of whether and how disciplinary and professional content and 
methods should be integrated into the L2 course can be influenced by many 
factors (Brudermann et al., 2012). Based on a literature review, we identified 
several recurring solid obstacles to the professionalisation of LANSOD courses. 
First of all, few resources have been allocated to LANSOD courses, which tend 
to have a secondary status compared to disciplinary subjects in the curriculum 
(Van der Yeught, 2014). In undergraduate education especially, language 
classes involving several dozens of students of highly heterogeneous language 
proficiency levels in large amphitheatres are not rare, and lecture rooms often 
lack proper teaching equipment (such as projectors). Measures implemented 
these past 15 years to remedy these deficiencies have done little to improve the 
quality of learning and teaching (Fave-Bonnet, 2012). 


Teaching and researching in the LANSOD sector are also poorly regarded. There 
are few permanent teaching positions, so many LANSOD courses are taught by 
temporary teachers who lack the means to properly structure courses in the long 
term, and when permanent teaching positions are available, 90% of candidates 
do not fit the profile (Van der Yeught, 2014). Although there is teacher training to 
teach languages in primary and secondary education, teachers are poorly trained 
in SLA (Whyte, 2016), and there is virtually no training for higher education, 
let alone for teaching LSP (Van der Yeught, 2014). Moreover, collaboration 
between language teachers and disciplinary teachers is not always possible or 
easy. In addition, there is little research investment in characterising LSP (e.g. 
English for the police, English for journalism) compared to the needs in the field. 
Researchers teaching in LANSOD courses are rare, and where they exist, their 
research is often not related to LANSOD issues. There are few doctoral theses 
investigating the field (Van der Yeught, 2014), and many areas have been left 
unexplored. 
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What is more, assessing the professional language needs of the learners in 
order to design a relevant syllabus is particularly challenging for several 
reasons. First, heterogeneous groups — in terms of language proficiency, 
disciplinary background, and professional objectives — tend to be the norm. 
For example, it is not uncommon for LANSOD courses to gather students 
from various disciplines together — such as Master’s students in music and 
philosophy — which makes it quite challenging for teachers to adapt the syllabus 
to everyone’s professional language needs. Second, teachers and programme 
supervisors often lack the time to conduct proper needs analyses with the aim 
of identifying the language that students will use in their target professional 
or vocational workplace or in their study areas in order to design relevant 
LANSOD courses (Basturkmen, 2010). Last but not least, some LANSOD 
courses are highly dependent on certification exams — such as the TOEIC for 
engineering students — however irrelevant that exam might be regarding their 
future professional needs (Van der Yeught, 2014). 


In other words, the notion of ‘professionalisation’ applied to the LANSOD 
sector is problematic because it proves difficult to define and implement. The 
aim of the case study that follows is to exemplify the challenges that can be 
met, as well as to provide tools to help practitioners overcome some of these 
challenges. 


3. Case study: professionalising a LANSOD course 
3.1. | Methodology of the study 


An action-research project was conducted over the course of four semesters 
between 2015 and 2018 at the University of Lille (France), with all undergraduate 
students in Year | and Year 3 studying musicology, as well as with dance students 
during the first semester. There were between 25 and more than 60 students in 
each group (two groups in Year | and one group in Year 3). The aim was to 
design a relevant English LANSOD course adapted to their needs. The project 
went through several steps. 
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The needs analysis aimed at identifying the problems in the existing course in 
order to design a new course. The methodology was based on recent reviews 
of language needs analyses and procedures of data collection (Serafini, Lake, 
& Long, 2015). An exploratory approach was favoured with the use of open- 
ended questionnaires (Q; see supplementary materials) and interviews (1). Data 
were obtained from five groups of participants: two language supervisors (Qt), 
two content supervisors in charge of the undergraduate programmes (Q+I), four 
English teachers (Q+]), 43 current students of musicology (Q), and six former 
students of the undergraduate programme (Q)’. 


The new course was evaluated at the end of each of the four semesters with 
questionnaires submitted to all the learners and the teachers (supplementary 
materials), and interviews were conducted with the teachers at the end of the fourth 
semester. In total, 347 student questionnaires and 12 teacher questionnaires were 
collected and analysed, and three interviews were conducted for the evaluation 
of the course. 


For both the needs analysis and the evaluation procedure, Microsoft Excel 
(Version 14.0.7177.5000) and Alber’s Sonal (Version 2.0.77) were used to filter 
and analyse the quantitative and qualitative data. 


3.2. The difficulties met in identifying professional 
needs in English for the new LANSOD course 


The needs analysis was focussed on answering the following questions: What 
are the problems in the existing course? How much importance is given to 
professionalisation in this training context? How can it be defined based on the 
learners’ needs and the job market? What could be a relevant syllabus? 


At the University of Lille, though ‘professionalisation’ was a key word at the 
political and institutional levels, it seemed to have a limited impact on the field, 


6. The needs analysis for dance students was not as in-depth as that of music students, as they were to leave the group after 
one semester. The data presented here is mostly focussed on music students and the class taught after they left the group. 
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and we met many obstacles when trying to define the relevant objectives of a 
professionalising English LANSOD course. 


First of all, there were obstacles to the research process. There was no official 
student follow-up at the undergraduate level. The BAIP and the OFIVE only 
gathered information on the former students’ study success rates, not on the jobs 
they took after studying. We could not get official access to the former students’ 
email addresses via the administrative or IT departments for confidentiality 
reasons, which considerably restricted the number of people who could be 
reached. 


The students in the English LANSOD classroom came from four 
distinct undergraduate programmes, which displayed various degrees of 
professionalisation (Figure 3). 


Figure 3. The LANSOD classroom, which brings together students from four 
training programmes 


Agreement with the 
ESMD - a school of 
Music and Dance; 

between 15 and 20 
students 


University programme; 
about 2/3 of students in 
Y1, half of the students 
in Y2 and Y3 /| 


Music and 
musicology Musician training 
training programme 


programme 


Music and 
facilitation 
training 
programme 


Danse training 


‘Agreement with the CF 
programme 


- a school for 
professionals to propose 
art projects in primary 
schools; a few students 
in ¥1 only 


University 

rogramme; about 
10 students in Y2 
and Y3 
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We looked at the official descriptions of the four programmes to identify 
the official status given to professionalisation in each. The music and 
musicology and the dance undergraduate programmes (parcours musique et 
musicology and parcours études en danse) did not lay a particular emphasis 
on professionalisation. Their objectives were to train students on subjects such 
as music analysis and aesthetics in the music programme and practical and 
theoretical knowledge of choreographic culture in the dance programme. Most 
students were encouraged to pursue further studies with Master’s degrees. The 
musician training programme (parcours de formation du musicien) came across 
as much more professionalising as it was reserved for students who wanted 
to become professional musicians and music teachers in music schools, and 
classes took place both at the conservatory of music and at the university. Being 
a musician and a facilitator (musicien intervenant) consists in accompanying 
primary teachers in their artistic projects. The description of the programme 
was the most explicit when it came to professional objectives, defining the 
professional missions of the musiciens intervenants. 


A further obstacle to the clear definition of the learners’ professional needs in 
English was that the composition of the LANSOD group was about to change. 
Although dance students were mixed with music students when the needs 
analysis was carried out, they were meant to be put in separate groups one 
semester after the new course started. This made designing the new course quite 
challenging, as the course designer had to design the course when it included, 
then excluded, the dance students. 


Moreover, there was no overall consensus as to what the objectives of the 
LANSOD course should be and how much importance should be given to 
professionalisation. When the teachers, the students, and the supervisors were 
asked what the purposes of the undergraduate LANSOD classes should be, 
the answers were quite diverse, ranging from a curt ‘provide students with 
grades’, to elaborate descriptions. However, ‘professional objectives’ and 
‘professionalisation’ were not frequently mentioned, except by disciplinary 
supervisors, the LANSOD supervisor of the arts department, and a few students. 
Besides, there were several other considerations to take into account, which 
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downplayed the importance of specialisation and professionalisation, such as 
students being encouraged by the university to take a certification exam, the 
Certificat en Langues de |’Enseignement Supérieur (CLES), which focusses on 
general English for the lower levels. 


When asked what their career plans were, music students gave quite varied 
answers, as can be seen in Table | below. Although teaching was a common 
objective, it could take on many forms: teaching several subjects in primary 
school, teaching music in middle school, in a music school, at the conservatory 
of music, teaching private lessons, and others. In these different contexts, the 
students’ professional needs in English were not the same. These data confirmed 
the statements of former students, who in 2015-2016 were music teachers in 
secondary school (3/6) or in primary school (1/6), a cultural mediator (1/6) and 
a composer and sound designer (1/6). All of the former students stressed the 
importance of English, but to varying degrees and according to their professional 
field: the needs of a music teacher in a middle school in France were indeed very 
different from the needs of an instrumentalist working abroad. 


Table 1. Career plans of undergraduate students of musicology at the 
University of Lille in 2015-2016 


Occupations Number 
of answers 


Unspecified 


2 

Music teacher in middle or high school 3 
Instrumentalist and music teacher 3 
2 

2 

1 


Primary school teacher 


Teacher 


Music teacher 
Teacher in a conservatory of music 


Research 


3 

“Musicien intervenant” 2 
Communications manager, cultural mediator 1 
1 

2 


Instrumentalist 


Music therapist 


7. When students specified two professional objectives, their answer was counted as 0.5 + 0.5 so as to give equal weight to 
all the students’ answers. 
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Instrument maker 1 
Other profession related to music 2.5 
Other profession not related to music 2 
Sound engineer 0.5 
No answer 6 
An idea but not specified 4 
No idea 4 
Total 4B 


Learners had heterogenous English proficiency levels; language teachers and 
learners assessed their levels to range from Al/A2 to C2 on the Common 
European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR). As stated before, the 
sizes of the groups varied greatly, ranging from 25 to more than 60 students. 


As regards teachers, they had little training in LANSOD teaching. As described 
in Labetoulle (2017, p. 39), of the two teachers with tenure, two contract 
teachers, and four teaching assistants, five had little or no prior experience of 
teaching at university level. Their majors included English for Specific Purposes 
(ESP), literature, translation, and French, in France or abroad. They were 
generally interested in music, but very few (1/8) were familiar with the domain 
of musicology and dance, let alone ESP in this area. In addition, there was a high 
teacher turnover rate. Seven of the eight English teachers had not previously 
taught this class, and only two eventually continued teaching the following year. 


The teachers could also not rely on published literature to define the content of 
the course, as there are very few studies conducted in the characterisation of ESP 
in the humanities, let alone in musicology. Of the 32 needs analyses studied by 
Serafini et al. (2015) between 1984 and 2014, only two relate to social sciences 
(SeSek, 2007, on teaching, and Gilabert, 2005, on journalism). Likewise, of the 
508 articles, editorials, and reports published in the French journal Asp, which 
deals with ESP, less than ten were related to the humanities (such as Baud, 
2003, on cinema and Gould, 2001, on art). To my knowledge, there have been 
only two studies on ESP related to musicology. A blended LANSOD course 
was set up at the Fryderyk Chopin University of Music (Warsaw) for future 
instrumentalists, and its content is described in a research article by Lesiak- 
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Bielawska (2014). As part of my Master’s degree research project, I tentatively 
offered a characterisation of ‘music English’ based on 15 research articles in 
musicology; however, this study was very limited in that only the authors’ 
stances and engagements were studied, and the results were never published. 
Overall then, a teacher wanting to set up a relevant professionalising LANSOD 
course had very little to start with. 


Offering a coherent, ‘professionalising’ course thus appeared quite a challenge. 
Overall, this particular context appeared quite similar to the generic context 
that was described in the context overview, as I faced many constraints that 
were identified earlier (large groups with heterogeneous language proficiency 
levels and professional objectives, high teacher turnover rate, teachers with little 
training and experience in LANSOD courses, little research on the ESP of the 
particular domain, etc.). Let us now turn to how these obstacles were faced in 
designing a professionalising LANSOD course. 


3.3. The definition, integration, and evaluation 
of ‘professionalisation’ in the new LANSOD course 


3.3.1. The identification and integration of professionalising 
components in the LANSOD course 


Taking the various contextual elements into consideration and following the 
advice of researchers such as Sarré (personal communication, December 13, 
2018), it was decided to specialise and professionalise content gradually, 
starting with more disciplinary components in Year | and working toward more 
professional content in Year 3. Thanks to the data gathered in the questionnaires 
and interviews with the learners, former students, and content supervisors, 
communication situations’ and language activities that require English in 
professional settings were identified. The most frequently mentioned were a 
desire to: 


8. These are defined here as “a unified set of components [consisting of] the same general topic, and involving the same 
participants, generally using the same language variety, maintaining the same tone or key and the same rules for interaction, 
in the same setting” (Saville-Troike, 2008, p. 23). 
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¢ get by abroad; 

¢ talk about one’s instrument and instrument practice; 
¢ have satisfactory pronunciation when working on songs; 
* understand lyrics of songs; 

* give music classes in English; 

¢ be convincing in a recruitment interview; 

* write a résumé and cover letter; 

* understand a foreign conductor; 

* communicate in an orchestra; 

* comment on a piece; 

¢ read specialised articles; 

* use specialised software; 

¢ welcome companies, artists, and the audience. 


Based on how frequently some communication situations were mentioned 
and the feasibility of transforming them into language learning objectives, the 
syllabus was organised around tasks. In Year 1, one semester was organised 
around the topic of music festivals. In groups, learners had to present a plan 
for a music festival to sponsors and write its programme. During the second 
semester, learners were invited to read, listen to, talk, and write about four 
topics linked to music, which also enabled them to study transversal themes 
requiring the expression of habits, emotions, and preference: “your routine 
when it comes to music”, “why I am a musician”, “music and feelings”, and 
“the best musician ever”. In Year 3, the main theme of Semester 1 was one’s 
instrument; learners had to write an ad to sell their instrument, improvise 
when asked about their instrument and their practice, and read part of 
a score in English. In the second semester, more importance was given to 
professional topics with an introduction to CV and cover letter writing as 
well as job interviews. In addition, learners could decide between doing an 
oral analysis of a music piece or participating in a debate unrelated to their 
specialist domains. 


Considering the diversity of the students’ professional objectives and language 
proficiency levels highlighted in the needs analysis, the syllabus was meant 
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to be diversified and flexible. Thus, the language activities included listening, 
reading, writing, spoken interaction, and spoken production. Both individual 
and collective work was proposed. If many activities were strongly focussed 
on disciplinary and professionalising components, general topics were also 
studied, such as transhumanism, the news, and studying abroad. For the same 
reason, and because objectives deemed relevant by the learners and adapted 
to their needs were more likely to trigger motivation (Ellis, 2005; Narcy- 
Combes, 2005, p. 169), it was also decided to adapt the LANSOD course to 
individual needs as much as possible. Thus, a ‘personal projects’ activity was 
introduced, which relied on the principles of project-based learning (Bell, 
2010). Learners individually chose which language activity they wanted to 
work on, whether it was linked to their discipline or future profession, devised 
a plan to work on that language activity, submitted their work to the teacher for 
feedback during the semester, and presented their work to the class at the end 
of the semester. This project enabled students to individualise the degree of 
professionalisation of the course according to their specific needs. Evaluations 
were also personalised to some extent, as learners could regularly choose 
which task they would be assessed on (e.g. oral analysis of a music piece or 
participation in a debate on transhumanism in Year 3). 


In terms of more transferable skills, the LANSOD course laid emphasis on 
learner autonomy. Therefore, teaching methods and activities were selected with 
this goal in mind. Each semester, some time was spent exploring methods and 
tools for learning languages more autonomously (online dictionaries, language 
apps, news websites, etc.). One key aim of the personal project was also to 
develop learner autonomy, as the learners had to work on a project on their own 
over the course of a semester. 


The course was a blended course, alternating face-to-face classes and online 
modules. This format encourages learners to be autonomous as “particularly 
when learning in a BL [blended learning] environment, students have to know 
when to take action and when they can hand over responsibility [... and they] 
have to be able to handle different degrees of responsibility over the process and 
the content of learning” (Neumeier, 2005, p. 175). 
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3.3.2. Results from the evaluation of the course 


Before presenting the results of the evaluation of the course, some important 
limitations to this action-research project should be mentioned. Quite 
importantly, it was not possible to verify how relevant the new LANSOD 
course was as regards the professionalisation of students in the long term, since 
it is very difficult to keep track of students once they have left the university. 
Moreover, the author of this chapter was also the person who conducted the 
needs analysis, analysed the data, designed and evaluated the course, and was 
one of the teachers of the course. 


However, the longitudinal evaluative procedure yielded much data in support of the 
idea that the course was relevant according to the various participants in the study. 
Indeed, overall, students and teachers were satisfied with this course compared to 
what had been set up before; it was given an average rating of 3.8 out of 5 ona 
Likert scale, as opposed to 2.3 previously. The disciplinary supervisors validated 
the syllabi, and the learners judged the course to be generally relevant to their 
needs, with an average of 3.9 out of 5. Students also declared having progressed 
more; 68% of them felt they had progressed, as opposed to 40% previously. 


As regards specialising and professionalising components in the syllabus more 
specifically, the learners reported being quite satisfied. These elements were 
mentioned positively in 99 learner questionnaires (out of 347 questionnaires); 
14 students would have wanted the course to be even more specialised and 
professional, and 11 students would have liked to talk more about topics not 
related to music. Some of them remarked: 


“The content corresponded to what I expected, to my future professional 


needs”. 


“The course was in line with my needs as a musicology student”!”. 


9. Translated from the French: “Contenu adapté a mes attentes, 4 mon futur professionnel”. 


10. Translated from the French: “Le cours était en phase avec mes besoins en tant qu’étudiante en musicologie”. 
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“Being able to work on our discipline was a very good exercise, I would 


really like to be able to continue this”. 


“T would have liked to go further on the musical themes’. 


“The LANSOD English course was too specialised: I would like to work 
on a wider variety of subjects than always music. Maybe on current 


events, or topics from everyday life”. 


The training was frequently described by learners as ‘complete’, ‘diversified’, or 
‘varied’ (80 occurrences in all questionnaires). The learners were very satisfied 
with the language activities (4.1/5 on average). The efforts made to meet the 
needs of each individual were acknowledged (45 occurrences). Personal 
projects were frequently deemed the most useful learning activity of the course 
(89 occurrences, or 31% of responses to the question). The learners argued that 
this component of the course allowed them to progress because they could choose 
what to work on according to their weaknesses and desires, it triggered pleasure 
and commitment, and it allowed for greater learning autonomy. To finish, 75% 
of respondents considered they were more autonomous when learning English 
than before. 


4. Discussion 


The case study confirmed the observations made in the context overview: 
‘professionalisation’ was a challenging concept to define, and there were 
considerable obstacles when trying to set up a more professionalising LANSOD 
course. Yet, the results of the new LANSOD course tend to indicate that we 
managed to design a relevant professionalising LANSOD course, and therefore, 


11. Translated from the French: “Pouvoir travailler sur notre discipline ¢tait un trés bon exercice, j’aimerais vraiment 
pouvoir continuer cela”. 


12. Translated from the French: “J’aurais voulu aller plus loin sur les themes musicaux”. 


13. Translated from the French: “Trop de spécialité dans la formation d’anglais LANSAD : j’aimerais travailler sur des 
sujets plus variés que toujours la musique. Peut-étre sur l’actualité, ou des sujets de la vie quotidienne”. 
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that many challenges can be overcome. An obstacle that is quite difficult to 
surmount, however, is the lack of proper training for LANSOD teachers, on 
which we wish to elaborate now. 


Zourou and Torresin (2019) have shed light on “the absence of appropriate 
training during university studies and initial [...] education” (p. 41) of 
LANSOD teachers in Europe, and therefore call for “more sustainable and more 
professional LSP training opportunities” (p. 27). In this regard, we argue that 
practitioners should be presented with practical tools to conduct needs analysis 
and design professionalising training courses. The case study provided an 
example of a possible method to define the concept of ‘professionalisation’ and 
design a syllabus in a LANSOD setting. The method yielded satisfying results, 
and we argue that each step was instrumental in the overall success of the course. 
The needs analysis aimed at addressing key questions focussed on defining the 
notion of ‘professionalisation’ and its impact on the content and methodology 
of the L2 course. Many participants took part in the study, which strengthened 
its reliability, and the design of the course relied on current Second Language 
Acquisition (SLA) and ESP research. The questionnaires and the interviews 
helped me gain an insider’s view of what ‘professionalisation’ could mean in that 
context. Communication situations and language activities that require English 
in professional settings were identified, which then underpinned the language 
tasks around which the syllabi were centred. The evaluation of the course based 
on another set of questionnaires and interviews was key in the general process, 
helping me measure how relevant the definition and the implementation of 
‘professionalisation’ ultimately were. 


From a practical point of view, however, there are limits to this method: it was 
complex and time-consuming. There were different sets of questionnaires and 
interviews, different tools were needed for analysing quantitative and qualitative 
data, and the results are not directly transferable, as the way of defining 
professionalisation and setting up a LANSOD professionalising course should 
be adapted to each context. The researcher who conducted this study was also 
trained in ESP and SLA and was very familiar with needs analysis and course 
design. That is why an ongoing project consists in testing some of the tools 
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and methods used in this study in other LANSOD contexts to make them more 
user-friendly and transferable. As far as LSP training is concerned, a recent 
collaborative European project called CATAPULT aims to “offer training and 
tools to language teachers teaching [LSP] in adult and higher education, and 
to therefore make sure they are equipped with the necessary professional skills 
to train LSP learners in the digital era” (CATAPULT, 2020, para 1). As of May 
2020, the consortium had published the results of a situational survey, developed 
a common competence framework, and set up a massive open online course. 


To conclude, the case study highlights that LANSOD classes can have an 
important role to play in professionalising learners. This point is regularly 
made by the French ESP community and LSP communities more generally, who 
reflect on the objectives of LANSOD courses (Sarré & Whyte, 2016; Van der 
Yeught, 2014) and characterise specialising and professionalising components 
to introduce them in LANSOD courses. Together with the practitioners 
and researchers in the field, we argue that the notion of professionalisation 
should be debated on a more systematic scale and on a broader stage, and 
practitioners should be encouraged to thoroughly define ‘professionalisation’ 
as regards each specific context. This is all the more important at a time when 
university language education is being reshaped in France, as in April 2020 
a ministerial decision imposed that all undergraduate students must take an 
English certification exam in order to get their diploma’. This decision was 
widely criticised by language experts, who fear that French universities will 
turn to private certification companies and that language courses will become 
more standardised (SAES, 2020). 


5. Conclusion 


The aim of this chapter was to question the notion of ‘professionalisation’ in 
the specific context of LANSOD university courses in France. It appeared as a 
problematic concept and a recent, polymorphous development. Indeed, although 


14. Arrété du 3 avril 2020 relatif a la certification en langue anglaise, 2020: https://www.legifrance.gouv.fr/eli/ 
arrete/2020/4/3/ESRS 1922076A/jo/texte 
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“professionalisation’ is now a key mission of French universities, its definition 
is not always clear, and it is integrated and implemented in varying ways and 
to varying degrees. Supervisors and teachers of LANSOD courses are still 
struggling to define appropriate objectives and content linked to the language 
that the students will use in their target professional workplace, so courses are 
not always relevant in that respect. 


The case study conducted at the University of Lille demonstrated how complex 
the training environment could be. It accounted for why providing learners with 
relevant LANSOD professionalising courses can indeed be quite challenging. 
In this particular context, it was argued that professionalising the language 
course meant specialising content progressively by focussing initially more 
on disciplinary components, then on professional components, based on 
communication situations and language activities identified in a needs analysis. 
The other keywords for the design of the new course were flexibility and diversity 
in terms of content and teaching and learning methodologies so as to adapt the 
course to the diversity of the learners’ various future professional needs, and 
autonomy, understood as a transversal competence. 


The case study showed that LANSOD courses can be relevant for professionalising 
learners. Therefore, I have argued that the notion of ‘professionalisation’ should 
be debated on a more systematic scale and on a broader stage, whether it applies 
to the LANSOD courses or to LANSOD teacher training, especially at a time 
when undergraduate language education is being reshaped in France. To facilitate 
the design of professionalising LANSOD courses, I believe LANSOD teachers 
should be presented with ready-to-use tools. The case study provided an example 
of a procedure for setting up a professionalising LANSOD course, which could 
be replicated in similar contexts once the tools and methods are tested in other 
LANSOD contexts to ensure they are user-friendly and less time-consuming. 


6. Supplementary materials 


https://research-publishing.box.com/s/w8fShru6fb8kspbi3mchubakjhsewysf 
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